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War With China Central Issue in MacArthur Dehate 


WasHincton — The question before the 
United States as it anxiously watches the 
new Chinese Communist offensive in 
Korea and debates the desirability of fol- 
lowing the advice of General Douglas 
MacArthur regarding the Far East is to 
determine precisely what the General is 
advising us to do. 


What Gen. MacArthur Means 


In his address to Congress on April 19 
General MacArthur stated, “No man in 
his right mind would advocate sending 
our ground troops into continental China,” 
and he also recommended “removal of 
restrictions on the forces of the Republic 
of China on Formosa, with logistical sup- 
port to contribute to their effective opera- 


tions against the Chinese mainland.” 


Information offered by General Mac- 
Arthur himself about the strength and efh- 
ciency of the Communist Chinese army 
and the report to President Truman by 
Lieutenant General Albert C. Wedemeyer 

1947, criticizing the 
leadership and inefficiency of the Chinese 
Nationalist army, leave the impression that 
the Nationalist Formosa — far 
smaller although better trained than the 
army General Wedemeyer observed—could 
not carry out an “effective operation” 


on September 19, 


force on 


against the Chinese mainland without the 
help of American ground troops. General 
MacArthur’s confidence in the usefulness 
of action by Formosan troops may stem 
from the belief he expressed to Congress 
that Communist “China is already engag- 
ing [the United Nations in Korea] with 
all the power that it can commit.” 

It would be dangerous for the future 
stability of our foreign policy if Americans 
debate the MacArthur proposals as though 


the sole issue at stake is whether we con- 
fine ourselves to our present field of opera- 
ticns in Korea or extend our area of mili- 
tary activities in order to hasten the 
moment of victory. At stake is the possi- 
bility of full-scale war between the United 
States and China and the likelihood of a 
long period of extended armed conflict. 
While the other points of the program 
which General MacArthur set forth are 
clear enough, they reopen the controversy 
whether aerial bombing without a follow- 
through of ground action can be decisive 
in war. They also put new life into the 
familiar debate about the stiategic useful- 
ness of Formosa. “The Pacific 
Ocean,” he said, “has become a vast moat 
to protect us as long as we hold it... . 
The holding of . 
is entirely dependent upon holding all the 
segments thereof. ... For that reason... 
under no circumstances must Formosa fall 
under Communist control.” He described 


entire 


. the western Pacific 


a western Pacific defense line, an “island 
chain,” that includes the Aleutians, Japan, 
Formosa, the Philippines and the Marianas. 
He omitted Indo-China, which the United 
States is encouraging France to keep free 
of Communist control, and all other con- 
tinental areas except Korea. He recom- 
mended as war measures, “(1) the intensi- 
fication of our economic blockade against 
China; (2) the imposition of a naval 
blockade against the China coast; (3) re- 
moval of restrictions on air reconnaissance 
of China’s coastal area and of Manchuria.” 

The third point falls short of proposing 
the bombing of Communist installations 
in China. But General MacArthur called 
for the bombing by implication. In his 
address he said that the absence of per- 
mission to “destroy the enemy build-up 


bases north of the Yalu” (in Manchuria) 
was one of the factors that “forbade vic- 
tory” for the United Nations. He said 
also that the “tragedy of Korea is height- 
ened by the fact that its military action is 
confined to its territorial limits. It con- 
demns that nation . . . to suffer the devas- 
tating impact of full naval and air bom- 
bardment while the enemy’s sanctuaries 
are fully protected from such attack and 
devastation.” 

The rearmament program which the 
United States has been developing since 
last summer under the spur of the Korean 
war rests on the assumption that air power 
alone does not always bring military de- 
cision. As a result the military establish- 
ment is stressing the growth of the Army 
and the Navy as well as the Air Force. No 
one can be sure that the bombing of Man- 
churian bases would seriously influence the 
tide of battle in Korea unless United Na- 
tions ground forces could collaborate with 
the bombing units in weakening the 
Chinese positions in Manchuria. This rec- 
ommendation of General MacArthur's, 
too, like his proposal for the use of For- 
mosan troops, could lead to a general War 
between the United States and China. 


President Truman’s Problem 
For military and political reasons Presi- 
dent Truman is determined to resist the 
MacArthur proposals. The American mili- 
tary force has not yet become large enough 
to make possible its use in major cam- 
paigns in Europe and Asia simultaneously; 
and the Administration assumes that the 
Soviet Union would take advantage of a 
great war in Asia by advancing militarily 
in Western Europe. The President con- 
tinues to regard Europe as the continent 
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of decision, despite General MacArthur’s 
Statement that “the issues are global and 
so interlocked that to consider the prob- 
lems of one sector oblivious to those of 
another is to court disaster for the whole.” 

From the point of view of those in au- 
thority here now, General MacArthur him- 
self is oblivious to the problems of one 
sector—Europe—and thereby is courting 
disaster for the whole. Our European al- 
lies have implied that the extension of 
the Korean war beyond its present limits 
would so dismay them that the European 
peoples might reject our leadership and 
thereby endanger the continuation of 
American foreign policy along its present 
path. The British, for example, take seri- 
ously the frequent assertions by President 
Truman and Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson that the aim of the United States 
in world affairs is to prevent war, and ac- 
cordingly they expect the President to re- 
frain from enlarging the field of the 
Korean war as a result of impatience with 
the present course of battle. Labor or- 
ganizations of Norway, Denmark, Iceland 


and Sweden recently adopted a manifesto 
demanding that the war in Korea be 
settled by negotiation. Growing British 
criticism of our Asian policy indicates some 
of the knotty problems we face in main- 
taining a united front with Britain on Far 
Eastern affairs. In Brussels former Belgian 
Prime Minister Paul-Henri Spaak com- 
mented on April 23 on the rise of anti- 
American sentiment in Europe. It is clear 
that President Truman cannot please Gen- 
eral MacArthur and Western Europe at 
the same time. 

However, the ability of the President to 
resist the gradual adoption of the Mac- 
Arthur proposals is uncertain because of 
his previous approval of other policies de- 
manded by the General’s supporters. 

The Communists have given the im- 
pression in the past that any settlement of 
the Korean conflict would depend on the 
removal of the United States Seventh Fleet 
from the waters between China and For- 
mosa and on Peiping’s admission to the 
United Nations, if not on diplomatic recog- 
nition by all the countries participating in 


the Korean war. President Truman would 
find it difficult to accept such conditions 
now. Each cry of “Appeaser!” leveled 
against the Administration by a Mac- 
Arthur follower stiffens the Administra- 
tion’s determination not to take either of 
the two steps which to the American 
people signify appeasement in the China 
debate—abandonment of Formosa or sup- 
port of Peiping’s admission to the UN. 
A day or two after General MacArthur 
spoke at the Capitol, the Defense Depart- 
ment sent a military mission to Formosa to 
help train the Nationalist troops there. The 
prospect that a Chinese third force, neither 
Nationalist nor Communist, will take con- 
trol of China and thereby enable President 
Truman to recognize a new government 
seems remote. Only American public toler- 
ance of a long campaign in Korea without 
decision—difficult though it is to maintain 
patience in the circumstances—can prevent 
President Truman from further satisfying 
the MacArthur point of view. 


Brair Boies 


Russia’s Economy Still Far Behind JU. S. 


If there is one point on which responsible 
political and military leaders in Washing- 
ton completely agree, it is that the conduct 
of this nation’s international relations must 
be based on “situations of strength.” While 
it is perfectly clear that the United States 
is strengthening itself with respect to the 
Soviet Union, the American people are, 
generally, ill-informed about conditions 
within the U.S.S.R. The prevalent view is 
that Russian might stems from the size of 
the Red Army—and it is no secret that the 
U.S.S.R. has a greater reservoir of man- 
power than the United States. No less an 
authority than Premier Joseph Stalin, how- 
ever, has declared that wars are won by 
whichever side can make the most and 
the best motors. It is important, therefore, 
to obtain a realistic picture of the economic 
strengths and weaknesses of the Soviet 
Union. 

Despite the existence of the Iron Curtain 
and the misleading nature of Russian eco- 
nomic statistics, it is possible to compare 
the productivity of the Soviet and Ameri- 
can economies. ; 


Soviet Industry 

The sinews of modern war are steel, 
coal and petroleum. According to Soviet 
sources, Russian steel output in 1950—the 
final year of the fourth Five-Year Plan, 
whose completion was announced April 
16— was slightly over the planned goal 


of 25.4 million tons. The American steel 
industry is currently operating at a rate 
equivalent to an annual output of more 
than 100 million tons. The overwhelming 
advantage in steel production enjoyed by 
this nation is tempered by the fact that 
the U.S.S.R.—with its lower living stand- 
ards and totally controlled economy—has 
been able to divert a greater percentage 
of steel output to military uses than the 
United States. During World War II, 70 
per cent of Russian steel production went 
for arms, while the comparable figure for 
this country ranged from 26 to 30 per cent. 


It is likely, however, that the United 
States can improve on its past perform- 
ances. The ability of the Soviet planners 
to duplicate their previous achievements 
in this sphere—bearing in mind the tre- 
mendous wartime damages suffered by 
Russia—is open to question. When the 
annual Western European steel output of 
57 million tons is brought into the picture 
—the Soviet satellites in Eastern Europe ac- 
count for but 8 million tons a year—the 
superior position of the Western nations is 
evident. This particular “situation of 
strength” is not likely to be reversed in the 
near future, since the Soviet steel target for 
1960 has been set at 60 million tons. 


The Kremlin expressed pride and satis- 
faction in the fact that Soviet coal produc- 
tion in 1950—264 million tons—represent- 


ed an excess of 14 million tons over the 
planned quota. By comparison, American 
miners in 1948 lifted 656 million tons of 
coal out of the ground. 

The Russian petroleum yield is about 
900,000 barrels per day—less than 10 per 
cent of the daily world output of 11 mil- 
lion barrels. The United States produces 
6 million barrels daily, or 54 per cent of 
total world output. The underdeveloped 
state of the Soviet oil industry is evidenced 
by Russia’s inability to get more than 10 
per cent of world production from reserves 
which are estimated to approximate nez 
25 per cent of total known resour 
Should the Russians augment their o 
production with Middle East yields, they 
would still not quite reach a level of 3 mil- 
lion barrels per day. Should the Russians 
take military action in the Middle East, 
they would have to contend with several 
very real problems. Oil-field owners friend- 
ly to the West would doubtless seek to 
destroy existing installations; the entire 
area is susceptible to Western air attack; 
and the task of building pipelines to trans- 
port the oil uphill from Iran to the 
U.S.S.R. is no simple matter. 


Soviet Agriculture 

The crop yield in the U.S.S.R. in 1950 
totaled 124 million metric tons—3 million 
metric tons less than the planned goal. De- 
spite the failure to meet the plan, this 
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figure represents a considerable comeback 
from the crop failure—one of the worst in 
Soviet history—of 1946. As recently as 
1948 the Russians found themselves unable 
to attain the 1940 level of agricultural 
production. 

Perhaps the most interesting develop- 
ment in Soviet agriculture has been the 
trend toward consolidation of collective 
farm units. The 250,000 collectives which 
existed at the beginning of 1950 were re- 
duced to 200,000 by the year’s end. This 
was in accordance with a Kremlin policy 
which held that only farm units of at least 
5,000 acres could be operated economical- 
ly. The consolidation was to have been 
accompanied by the growth of “agrocities” 
where the farmers would live in multiple- 
dwelling units provided with 
conveniences. 

Recent developments in the U.S.S.R. in- 


modern 


Justice Roberts Urges Atlantic 


The enemies of the United States—and 
of the free world—are united. The Com- 
munist empire stretches from the Elbe to 
the Pacific, and within this area of 15 mil- 
lion square miles Stalin exercises push- 
button control over three-quarters of a 
billion people. To all political intents and 
economic and military purposes, the Com- 
munist world is one world. 

The democracies on the other hand are 
divided, and the divisions between us mul- 
tiply daily. The free world takes time out 
every week to argue over such questions 
as the conduct of generals, the definition 
of an aggressor, the composition of a non- 
existent Atlantic army. Some of us who are 
fighting the Chinese Communists in Korea 
ore trading with them in Hong Kong and 

g their participation in a Japanese 
treaty. 


ereignty Hurdle 

The goal and the strategy of the Krem- 
lin, in line with Leninist doctrine, is a 
global goal and a global strategy. Yet free 
nations are still arguing over what part of 
the globe to defend. As long as we value 
national sovereignty more than survival 
as free states, it naturally follows that we 
are constantly faced with decisions over 
which states to defend first. The defense 
of Western Europe is currently a less con- 
troversial issue than the effort to hold in 
check Communist expansion in Asia only 
because the Kremlin has not yet made a 
military move in Western Europe. When 
and if it does, General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower will be faced with the same com- 
plications in separating military and po- 


dicate that the amalgamation program has 
hit many snags—including peasant oppo- 
sition. The Kremlin was forced to admit 
that the idea of “agrocities” was not catch- 
ing on. The peasants objected strenuously 
to giving up their traditional one-family 
huts, wanted to continue living near the 
fields they worked, and opposed the ex- 
pected loss of the small plots of land which 
they had been previously free to cultivate 
for their own profit. Consequently, Soviet 
terminology now describes the new ap- 
proach as an attempt to build several “col- 
lective farm settlements” in place of the 
“agrocity.” Communist party officials de- 
clare that the change in emphasis was nec- 
essary because farmers had not yet reached 
a sufficiently advanced political level. 
When attention is turned to consumer- 
goods production, the transportation situa- 
tion or the financial sector of the Soviet 


litical issues which have exploded in our 
conduct of the war in Korea. 


Suppose, for example, that Rumanian 
or Bulgarian satellites march on Yugo- 
slavia. If General Eisenhower thinks it 
necessary to bomb behind satellite lines, 
how does he get the go-ahead signal? Un- 


As its contribution to the “great 
debate” the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation has invited distinguished 
leaders of differing opinions to 
present their views on the course 
the United States should follow 
in world affairs. The thirteenth 
article in the series appears in 
the adjoining columns. 


less the Atlantic Council happens conveni- 
ently and coincidentally to be in session at 
the time, he must turn to their deputies 
in London. The deputies must then secure 
the agreement of the 12 governments they 
represent. This will entail exchange of 
cables, telephone calls, proposals and coun- 
terproposals. Days, maybe weeks, will go 
by, when action is required in hours. “Sov- 
ereignty,” says General Omar Bradley, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, “is 
paid for with the blood and lives of 
soldiers.” 


How can American foreign policy meet 
this problem? How can we give General 
Eisenhower the “unity of free men” for 
which he has called? How can the Atlantic 
democracies achieve a democratic unity 
surpassing the enforced unity of the Com- 


economy, the record shows that Russian 
achievements lag far behind American ac- 
complishments. 

Only a hasty and superficial survey of 
the Soviet economy is needed to shatter the 
myth of Russian invincibility. Those who 
claim that the Red Army can reach the 
English Channel in a matter of weeks and 
then proceed to conquer the United States 

~a concept which leads easily to support 
of a preventive war—do not base their 
arguments on ascertainable fact. 

If the United States perseveres in its 
present policy of building democratic 
strength at home and abroad, there is no 
reason for hysterical fear of the U.S.S.R. 
Confidence in our own strength may help 
this nation accomplish its aim of achieving 
even a greater goal than military defeat of 


the Soviet Union—namely, the prevention 


of World War III. Howarp C. Gary 


Union Now 


munist bloc? I believe the answer is for 
the democracies to explore purposefulty 
the possibility of moving a step beyond 
the present Atlantic alliance to form with- 
in the United Nations an actual federation, 
like the federation of the 48 American 
States. 

While there are, between the states here, 
differences of opinion, there is never any 
question of the authority of the federal 
government to direct the defense and for- 
eign policy of our nation. Differences of 
opinion in this area are settled by vote. 
It is not possible for Texas and New York 
to conduct separate foreign policies. The 
question of how many men the states will- 
contribute to the American armed forces 
is not decided by state legislatures. If it 
were, Hitler could have won the last war. 
I fear that Stalin can win this one if the 
deterrents to Communist aggression, mili- 
tary, economic and political, continue to 
be regarded by the UN and by the Atlantic 
Council as matters for separate sovereign 
states to determine individually and: ac- 
cording to their own lights. 


United Policy Needed 


It may not be possible for a full federa- 
tion of democracies to be formed with the 
relative speed with which the 13 American 
states once turned their Articles of Confed- 
eration into a Constitution. And speed is of 
the essence. But I am convinced that a 
speedy, necessary and effective beginning 
can be made in the realm of foreign policy 
and defense. 

I suggest that the establishment of a 
single department of defense and a single 
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department of foreign policy for the de- 


mocracies is both possible and urgent. | 
submit that this should be an objective of 
our foreign policy now. 

There is a means to this end currently 
before Congress—the Atlantic Union reso- 
lution, sponsored by 27 leading Senators 
and 98 Representatives of both political 
parties. This resolution requests President 
Truman to call a convention of citizens 
of the free nations that initiated the Atlan- 
tic pact to explore the possibility of form- 
ing a union. It is in line with current 
American public opinion, 64 per cent of 
which, according to a recent Gallup poll, 
favors a “closer union with the Atlantic 
pact countries.” The resolution is also in 
line with sentiment abroad. Two similar 
resolutions have been introduced in the 
British House of Commons; one has been 
passed in the Senate of Canada. Commit- 
tees to further the proposal are forming in 
Britain, France, Canada, the Netherlands, 
Luxembourg and in some Scandinavian 
countries. 

Interdemocratic efforts to shape foreign 
policy in terms of federation realistically 
faces the fundamental truth of our era— 
that national independence can be pre- 
served only through recognition of inter- 
national interdependence. The Atlantic 
pact and the Marshall plan have moved 
toward such recognition, but diplomats 
are hampered in their use of both these 
instruments by anachronistic fear of loss 
of “national sovereignty.” While federa- 
tion would reduce the sovereignty of na- 
tional government in some areas, it would 
increase the scope of citizen-sovereignty 
in all areas. And in a democracy it is not 
the state but the people who are sovereign. 

If we are to solve our international dif- 
ferences and save our individual sover- 
eignty, we need to give democracy a 
chance to work between nations as it has 
worked within nations. The Atlantic 
Union resolution provides a way for 
America to lead our free neighbors in 
exploring a concrete means to this end. 


Owen J. Roserts 


(The Honorable Owen J. Roberts is at present 

Dean of the Pennsylvania Law School and Presi- 

dent of the Atlantic Union Committee. Formerly 

a United States Supreme Court Justice, he has been 

associated with many citizens’ committees includ- 

ing the Committee for the Marshall Plan to Aid 
European Recovery.) 


Branch and Affiliate Meetings 


PHILADELPHIA, May 1, Is McCarthyism Affecting 
Our Foreign Policy? Frederick Chait 


PITTSBURGH, May 1, Strategy of Freedom, Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, Ambassadress V. L. Pandit; The 
Strategy of Freedom in Asia, Robert Aura 
Smith, Hon. Dean Rusk, Hon. Frank S. Tom- 
linson. 


PROVIDENCE, May 1, War or Peace—What Can a 
Man Do? Milton Mayer 


perroit, May 2, Where Is Our Foreign Policy 
Leading Us at Home? Alfred H. Kelly 


PITTSBURGH, May 2, The Strategy of Freedom in 
Europe, Henry C. Wolfe, Edwin Martin, Rich- 
ard Bissell; The Strategy of Defense, Gen. A. 
Robert Ginsburgh, John A. McCone; A Global 
Strategy for the Free World, Hon. W. Averell 
Harriman 


ALBANY, May 3, International Tensions and the 
Minds of Men, Dr. Otto Klineberg 


MINNEAPOLIS, May 4, The Far East Without Mac- 
Arthur, Russell Fifield, Robert E. Ward 


NEW YORK, May 5, Student Forum, Forrest Murden 


FPA Bookshelf 


America’s Pacific Dependencies, by Rupert Em- 
erson, Lawrence S. Finkelstein, E. L. Bartlett, 
George H. McLane and Roy E. James. New 
York, American Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1949. $1.50. 


Part of a major series of studies on dependen- 
cies and the development of self-government in 
the Pacific area, this report surveys the colonial 
policies of the United States and examines the 
situation in Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, Samoa and 
the Trust Territory. 


New Dictionary of American Politics, edited by 
Edward Conrad Smith and Arnold John Zur- 
cher. New York, Barnes & Noble, 1949. $3.25. 
In completely revised form the Dictionary of 

American Politics, first published in 1888, makes 

its appearance in new dress. Its more than 3,500 

entries cover, in addition to purely national and 

domestic terms, numerous expressions concerning 

United States foreign relations and political ideas 

in other countries which may be compared to 

American concepts. 


On Power, Its Nature and the History of Its 
Growth, by Bertrand de Jouvenel. New York, 
Viking Press, 1949. $5.00. 

Authoritarianism and the Individual, by Harold 
W. Metz and Charles A. H. Thomson. Wash- 
ington, D.C., Brookings, 1950. $3.50. 

In a period when absolutist tendencies have 
appeared within the very homelands of liberalism, 
it is important to understand the anatomy of 
power. These two volumes make contrasting con- 
tributions to an understanding of the subject. 
M. de Jouvenel, from a broadly historic and 
philosophic point of view, attacks individualist 
philosophy as a contributing factor to the emer- 
gence of modern totalitarianism, offering the rule 
of law and a more organic structuring of socicty 
as the means of checking absolutism; whereas 
Messrs. Metz and Thomson, putting individualism 
in sharp contrast to tyranny, depict feudalism, 
monarchy, communism and fascism as the an- 
tithesis of modern democracy. 


News in the Making 


Baitain’s Great Depate: The resigna- 
tion of Aneurin Bevan, minister of labor, 
brings into the open a rift in the British 
Labor party which may hasten the fall of 
Prime Minister Attlee’s government and 
lead to a new general election. Bevan, 
leader of the party’s left wing and architect 
of the National Health Service, withdrew 
on April 22 because of his belief that the 
latest budget emphasizes defense needs to 
the detriment of social welfare. He told 
the House of Commons that the defense 
program was “already dead” because of 
raw material shortages and inflation, and 
he accused the government of allowing 
itself to be “dragged too far behind the 
wheels of American diplomacy.” Harold 


. Wilson, president of the Board of Trade, 


also resigned. 

Wortp Tarirrs: A new series of inter- 
national tariff and customs agreements was 
opened for signature at Torquay, England, 
on April 21. The documents, negotiated 
over a period of seven months, will fix the 
tariff levels of the world’s chief trading 
countries for the next three years. The 
United States completed 15 new agree- 
ments at Torquay. 

Prospects FoR ScHuMAN Pact: The 
signing in Paris on April 18 of a pact im- 
plementing the Schuman plan to create 
a single coal and steel market for France, 
West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands and Luxembourg has been hailed 
as a step toward alleviating historic Franco- 
German rivalries as well as toward even- 
tual unification of Western Europe. Dr. 
Kurt Schumacher, leader of the German 
Social Democrats, however, has announced 
that he will oppose ratification of the pact 
when it comes before the Bonn parliament. 

Dexay tN Itaty’s REARMAMENT: Italy’s 
delay in passing a defense bill now before 
the Senate was indirectly criticized in 
Rome on April 21 by Charles M. Spofford, 
chairman of the Council of Deputies of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
The government of Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi is reluctant to press for rearma- 
ment appropriations before the municipal 
elections, to be held on May 27 and June 
10, for fear of giving a propaganda weapon 
to the Communists and left-wing Socialists. 
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